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PREFACE. 


How often when we have become men, does 
our memory recur to the scenes and incidents 
of our youth! “Such a.thing happened ” the 
man is accustomed to say,—“ such a thing was 
sdad, or done, when I was a boy.” In this little 
book I have written some of the many things 
which my own memory retains of my early days. 
I give it the title, Days or BoyHoop, not because 
it contains a history of my boyhood, or treats of 
the importance of that seed-time of life, though 
of this I have said a few things at the close ; 
but I call it so because it records scenes and 
feelings associated with my boyhood and with 
which other boys will be likely enough to sym- 
‘pathise. I hope boys that read it will find it 
not altogether an uninteresting, or unprofitable 
miscellany. 
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GROUNDLESS FEARS. 


CHILDREN suffer many groundless fears. Cre- 
dulous, sensitive, inexperienced, and of little 
strength, they are alive to every sound, shape, 
and motion. Thereisa great difference in them. 
Some are naturally timid: others, not naturally 
so, are made timid, especially in the dark, by 
having their imaginations filled with frightful 
stories. I do wish that certain maids, and older 
children, and certain book-makers too, would be 
better employed than to relate tragic tales to 
young and imaginative listeners. 


There is nothing tragical in what I am now 
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going to relate; but it details a little of my own 
experience in the way of childish apprehension. 

I was not constitutionally timid. I never ob- 

jected to going on an errand in the evening be- 
cause it was dark. For I knew that darkness 
was nothing—nothing but the absence of light, 
and that it contained nothing but what the day 
contained as well. ‘There were but the same 
things, places, and creatures, in the night as in 
the day. Nor was I afraid of solitudes, or places 
_Teputed to be haunted; which are peopled only 
by creatures of the imagination. 

Yet when night and solitude encompassed me 
together, and my way was lone and long, I con- 
fess I was conscious. of apprehensions that my 
reason could not always dissipate. I have a re- 
membrance of such apprehensions which makes 


ne sympathize with the like fears of boys; 
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though I do not think it best to encourage them 
to yield to their fears. They must learn to 
overcome them; otherwise, they will form but 
feeble characters—they will grow up irresolute 
and unmanly; and besides, will suffer ten times 
more from fear, in the end, than they will if 
they learn to master their fears while young: 
for fear is a thing that extends and multiplies 
itself, and becomes a habit. 

I was often overtaken in such circumstances 
as I have mentioned—solitude and night—when 
I used to fetch the cows on my father’s farm,— 
a service I was put to while I was yet so little 
that it was with great difficulty I could let down 
and put up the bars. How often have I tug- 
ged and staggered under them a long time be- 
fore I could get them into their places ! 
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My young reader is invited now to accompany 
me in one of these excursions. 

At the distance of half a mile from my father’s 
house, and from any house, and down a grass- 
grown lane, were the bars, consisting of two 
posts and six stout rails, by which the pasture 
was entered. It was a tract of some three and 
a half miles in circumference, much of it of a 
wild and picturesque character. There were 
ravines, hillocks, rocks, streams, thick woods, 
tangled ‘swamps, and green slopes and valleys. 
Indeed, it was one of those rural parks, of nature’s 
forming, which man can neither improve nor 
imitate! My memory is still perfectly familiar 
with every part of it—so often did I ramble over 
it; not only in pursuit of the animals, but after 
nuts, grapes, and berries, sometimes alone and 


sometimes with my brothers and sisters, and~ 
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other children. In blackberry time, and in the 
time of butternuts, and walnuts, it was easy to 
fill as many baskets as we could carry. From 
the higher parts we could overlook miles of the 
beautiful Connecticut, with its tributary streams, 
and fertile meadows. 

Along the west side of the tract, and forming 
its boundary on that side, there was a very Te 
markable glen, called the Straits. It was one 
of the wildest passes I ever saw, and, at certain 
seasons, when its multitude of wild-flowers were 
in blossom, one of the gayest. | 

Over all this tract the seven cows were allow- 
ed to range, without a bell. to tell‘ me where to 
find them. Most frequently they would be in 
the extreme south-west part, diagonally to the 
corner where they entered; so that my usual 


method was, to direct my steps to that quarter, 
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casting as wide a look as I could to the right 
and left, as I went along. But they had no fix- 
ed rule about it, and often it would be long and 
late before I found them at last, in some 
thick wood, behind some high ledge, or in some 
dark vale. 

' [was belated at the time I speak of, and did not 
reach the pasture till the sun was quite down. 
Entering at the bars, before mentioned, my way 
takes me first round the base of a broad hill-side, 
rising as I proceed, till, on elevated ground, 
I enter a grove of lofty old chesnuts in its rear, 
which was called Highwood: for every field and 
object on a farm has its name. Emerging from 
that, I pass through an open glade, or cleared 
spot, of several acres, hemmed in all round by 
forest-trees, and abounding with black-berry 


briars, hazle-nut bushes, sumachs, and sweel- - 
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fern. Then, by a narrow, crooked cow-path, I 
had to thread my way, for a third of a mile or 
more, through a dense forest called the Dark- 
wood, where as yet, the axe had not thinned the 
trees. ‘There were the venerable old oaks, the 
many-branched beeches, the bass-woods, straight 
and smooth like candles, the spar-like white- 
woods, and other varieties of trees, lifting their 
tall forms around me, and mingling their tops in 
an almost impenetrable canopy: while on the 
ground lay many a fallen trunk, of unknown 
date, decaying and half sepulchred with moss 
and leaves. ‘There was also a species of barren 
grape-vine that climbed the highest trees, and 
looked like rigging dangling from their branches. 
Lastly, leaving the Darkwood, I proceeded along 
the verge of the Straits, stopping to look off from 


a precipice here and there, till I reached the low 
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green meadow where I expected to find the 
cows. 

There were birds and animals with which 
this tract was populous. Many a rabbit, eH 
and red, and chirping, would amuse me by sit- 
ting and eating his nut on a rock, or limb of a 
tree, or startle me by springing to his hole, in 
affected fear. There were two species of birds 
which I did not love, because they annoyed me 
—especially at the close of day, when they are 
most active. These were the kill-dee (as 
Webster spells it, but the popular name is kill- 
deer) and the night-hawk. 

The kill-dee, or kill-deer, is so called from his 
note, which exactly resembles that word, and is 
uttered incessantly, in a piteous tone, when the 
bird is disturbed. The night-hawk is called so, 


because, for the most part quiet in the day time, 
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he comes abroad and skims the air with great 
activity, at nightfall. 

The kill-dee would run before and behind me, 
and at my side, crying, all the while, kill-dee, 
kill-dee, kill-dee, dee, dee ; which increased my 
feeling of solitude, though it did not of course 
excite my fears. When one is both lonely and 
apprehensive, any sound is annoying. 

The night-hawks, besides their anything but 
melodious note in the air, have a trick of diving 
down with a sudden swoop almost to the ground, 
and up again, making a peculiar hollow sound. 
Often they would sweep down at me thus, al- 
most touching my. head, and making me jump. 
The glade between the two woods was particu- 
larly infested with them; they were always fly- 
ing very thick above that open space, and I sel- 
dom passed through it, at their dusky time of 

2" 
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day, without receiving one or more of their sau- 
cy startling salutations. Whoo-oo-00-oop! they 
would come, pouncing down upon me so near 
that I could feel the wind of them. It is true, 
they were as harmless as the kill-dees; but I 
liked them just as little. 

You think me wandering from my story. 

I did not find the cows readily, but I found 
them after a while, and put them upon the track 
homeward. The robin had long since finished 
his evening song, and the whippoorwill had be- 
gun with hers. Over a shadowy cliff I heard 
one; off in another direction, responding or sing- 
ing apart, I heard another. The last rays of 
twilight had faded from the west, and betwixt 
me and home lay forest, glade, grove, and hill, as 
before described. I tripped along with light steps 
behind the animals, which being domestic and 
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gentle creatures, were considerable compar y for 
me, in the absence of better. But at the entrance 
of the first and darkest wood they took to their 
heels and scampered away ahead of me, and 
left me wholly alone. I would have been glad, 
then, to walk on in perfect silence, that I 
might have the benefit of my ears, should there 
be any thing to hear; but dry leaves filled my 
path, and rustled as I went. If I stopped to lis- 
ten, all was as motionless around me as the 
rocks and shades,—save that I could hear a sol- 
itary cricket sing, and the fire-flies glimmered, 
here and there, among the trees. 

As I was stepping along thus, in the thick 
wood, with just starlight enough twinkling 
through the foliage to enable me to find my 
way, (though I sometimes lost it for a moment,) 
I was startled by the barking of a dog. I looked 
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up and saw him standing on a low ledge of rock 
a few rods from me. His figure would not have 
been discernable, but for the sky behind him. 
He barked but once, and disappeared. Probably 
he meant it as a call to me, to know who I was, 
and whether we were acquainted. If I had 
recognized him, and called him by name, I pre- 
sume he would have run to me, and perhaps 
accompanied me home. A dog will often call 
thus to one at a distance, in the way of inquiry. 
He barks once, wo, and waits for an answer ; 
he repeats it once or twice, perhaps, and if you 
do not know him, nor he you, he goes his way. 
We had a favorite house-dog who called, in this 
way, to a man that was passing at a late hour in 
the night. The man answered, calling him by 
name, and Trooper went with him quite to his 


own door, a long way, through fields and woods, 
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and then returned to his post as watch-dog at 
home. 

The barking startled me for a moment, but 
gave me no further uneasiness. However, this 
was not the last alarm I suffered before I got 
home. I had nearly reached the end of the for- 
est, and was about to pass out of it into the open 
glade, when, all at once, I encountered a pair of 
great staring eyes, close to the path before me! 
It was so dark, or I was so alarmed, that the 
eyes were all I could see, distinctly. They were 
at about a man’s height from the ground, but 
were not human eyes. Presently, I could dis- 
cern something like coarse and bushy hair, a 
shapeless trunk, and sprawling arms. 

In doubt whether to advance or retreat, I did 
neither ; but stood still and looked at the creature 


a minute or two, when up it flew, and plunged 
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into the woods. It’s only an owl, said I; which 
none but birds and chickens have need to fear. 

It had perched on the stump of a broken tree ; 
some young shoots were the bushy hair, and 
two portions of limbs were the arms. 

With more light in the glade than in the 
wood, I quickened my pace. Thechesnut grove 
was yet to be passed ; beyond that, a little way 
on, from the slope of the hill I could see the 
lights at home, and should be able to keep up 
my courage by whistling, as boys are wont to do 
in the dark, when they are a little, but only a 
little, afraid. 

One more adventure awaited me. As I came 
to the grove, and was just passing into the shade 
of its outermost line of trees, I was astonished to 
see a bed of coals of fire, partially raked up, or 


covered, with ashes, or earth. How came it 
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there? In the land of Cowper I should have 
thought of the gipseys; but there are none: of 
those vagabond people here. Had some Indians 
encamped there, and were they lurking among 
the trees? I saw none, nor had I heard of any 
being about latterly. 

However, there was the fire, and somebody 
must have made it; for fire does not kindle it- 
self. Without reflecting further, I made a wide 
circuit to the right of it, and fled as fast as my 
feet could carry me,—meeting with one fall in 
the midst of the grove, which did not hurt me 
much. 

Having cleared the grove, and got geome way 
beyond, I met the man, Gideon, who, being un- 
easy on my account, was coming to meet me. 
I told him at once, and out of breath, of the dog, 


the owl, and the fire. 
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“A fire?” said he. “ ‘There is no fire there.” 

“ But there is!” I replied. 

"There can’t be,” he answered; “ for nobody 
has been burning brush there.” 

“T saw fire there as certainly as I ever saw 
fire on the kitchen hearth,” I still replied. 

“ No—it was either the stars shining in some 
water, or else it was fox-fire, or nothing at all. 
Did you see any smoke ?” 

“No, for it was so dark I could’nt.” 

“Did you smell any ?” 

‘No—yes—no—I don’t know, I did’nt stop 
to see.” 

“ Well, let us go back and find out. It is 
never best to be scared without knowing what 
it is that scares us.” 

Back we went. 


“There !” said I, as we came to it, “did’nt I 
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tell you so?” “Sure enough,” said he—“ but it 
won't burn our fingers, though, if we take it up. 
It is nothing but fox-fire. Humph !—an old 
rotten stump :” and, groping round for a stick, 
he struck it and knocked it all about; and 
wherever it lay, it looked like burning coals. 
Foxz-fire is, as I suppose, a corruption of the 
word phosphor, or phosphorus ; or perhaps it 
means false fire. People. thereabouts applied 
it to such decayed wood as shines in the night, 
and looks like fire. You may have seen it. It 
is a great curiosity to children, and indeed, it 
amuses older people. I should like some scien- 
tific man’s explanation of it. How is it that 
some kinds of wood, or perhaps all kinds, 
should, in certain states and stages of decay, 
have this phosphorescent or shining quality ? 


And what particular circumstances, or contin- 
3 
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gences, are requisite to produce such an effect ? 
For I have sometimes laid by pieces of it for 
the purpose of repeating the exhibition on a 
subsequent evening, and have found that it 
would not shine. Jt had lost some quality, pos- 
sibly moisture, which, besides decay, was essen- 


tial to its light. 


All these fears which I have described, were, 
as you see, groundless fears ; and you will call 
my story Much ado about Nothing. A man, 
with a man’s experience and resolution, would - 
not have noticed such things—excepting per- 
haps the owl; for an owl is a creature that 
will always be looked at for his very ugliness, 
to say nothing of his bad repute as a prowler 
in the night. But to a boy of eight or nine, 


they were really formidable terrors. It was 
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well for me that they were explained; for 
otherwise, the glaring eyes, and the mysterious 
fire, would still have haunted me, whenever I 
passed that way after the sun was down. 

And it is a good rule, as Gideon said, not to 
allow ourselves to be scared without discover- 
ing, if possible, what tt ts that scares us. In 
ninety-nine cases in the hundred it will turn 
out to be either nothing at all, or else something 
curious, or laughable. 

I could relate many instances in which this 
has been verified by myself, and by my friends, 
and playmates. I remember how frightened a 
boy was, who had been sliding in a bright 
moonlight with my brother and me. He went 
home across lots, because by the road it was 
twice as far. He had hardly bid us good-night 


before back he came, all in a tremor and called 
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us to the door. He said that, in passing a barn, 
he saw, lying in the shade of it, a monstrous 
large old woman, with a cloak and hood on. 
We laughed at his story, believing not a word 
of it, and went with him tosee. And what did - 
we behold ? A young colt, lying partly in the 
light and partly in the shade, so that light and 
shade together did give him a somewhat singu- 
lar appearance. ‘The moonlight falling on his 
neck and shoulders formed the cloak, and the 
shade completed the picture. 

The best of all means of quieting our appre- 
hensions, whether in circumstances of imagina- 
ry, or of real danger, is habitual trust in God. 
What time I am afraid, says David, I will trust 
in thee; and Paul asks, If God be for us, who 
shall be against us? With such a protector we 


can never be destroyed, and need not fear. 


THE FALSE GUIDE. 


How little considerate grown people some- 
times are of the convenience and feelings of 
children! One winter's day my uncle desi- 
red my father to loan him a horse to take home a 
sleigh which he had been purchasing, and I went 
with him to fetch back the horse. He lived on 
the opposite and east side of the river, about 
twelve miles below. But as we had to cross 
upon the ice, it was necessary to goa mile or 
two higher to find safe crossing; so that the 
distance was not less than fifteen miles, or thir- 


ty, going and returning. And the days were 
Ng 
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short, and the weather cold, and I was young, 
and wholly unacquainted with the road and 
region we were to traverse. 

My uncle was a sociable man, and never in 
a hurry. He knew and talked with every one 
we met; and turned a mile or two out of the 
way, to call on an old sea-captain who had re- 
tired from the sea, and built him a house, with 
a view to enjoying himself. 

This old gentleman, whose enjoyment seem- 
ed to consist chiefly in good cheer, and telling 
his stories, invited my uncle to stop and dine 
with him. The dinner was a long affair, for a 
short day, and so were his narratives; and the 
dinner being through, he had a parcel of curi- 
osities, collected in his voyages, such as shells, 
ostriches’ eggs, skins, models of savage canoes, 


and I know not what—there was a considerable 
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museum of them; every one of which must be 
shown and commented on in detail, with now 
and then a story connected with them. Then 
he had a sort of parlor hand-organ, which he 
desired his daughter to play tous. This she 
did, by turning a crank an hour nearly, till its 
set of tunes was entirely gone through with, 
once and again. 

All this time, as I reflected with concern, the 
sun in the heavens was diligently moving, and 
I was to return alone that night, by blind roads, 
filled with snow, through a strange country. 
There were Dragon Hill, and Mount Archer, 
and Egyptian Hollow, and such like places, to 
be passed—scenes more formidable to me than 
the Jura and the Alps have since been ; and, 
worst of all, the bridge of ice in the dark! My 
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uncle had time enough for himself, and did not 
reflect that I had not. 

We reached his house at last: I saluted my 
aunt and cousins, and bid them adieu; and, 
mounting Bob, started for home an hour before 
sunset. I had gone some miles when I became 
embarrassed between a number of roads. Ob- 
serving an old man cutting wood at his door, I 
asked him which was the way to T'o-and-fro 
Ferry, for there I was to cross. Pointing to 
one, he said, That is it. I followed it, and go- 
ing a couple of miles, came to the end of it! 

Instead of leading to T’o-and-fro Ferry it led 
nowhere, except to somebody’s farm. I has- 
tened back, for I had no time to Jose. The old 
man was still at his wood-pile. I said to him, 


That is not the way: it comes to an end. 
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“ Oh, is'nt it?” said he, “why no, it is'nt. That 
is the one,” pointing to another. 

His tone was cross and sneering. I would 
not trust him a second time, but went to the 
nearest house I could see, and was kindly and 
carefully directed. And then I saw that the 
old man had misdirected me again. What a 
wretch ! 

The evening was far advanced when I 
reached, at last, the place where I was to cross 
the river. And there it was a great relief to 
me to find a man just going over on horseback; 
for it was quite dark, and the tide had overflow- 
ed the ice, so that the horses waded fetlock deep 
on it; and it was somewhat hazardous getting 
on and off, owing to the ice being cracked along 
the shores. 


It was not till nine o’clock, or after, that I got 
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home—so nearly frozen that I cried outright, 
with my aching fingers, toes, and ears. 

I do not remember that I made any complaint 
of my uncle for his dilatoriness; though I am 
sure I should think myself censurable were I to 
detain a boy so needlessly in like circumstances. 
But what an unfeeling creature, you will say, 
that old man was! And so indeed he was. 
What could possess him, to deceive a poor bela- 
ted boy thus? He saw that I was a stranger ; 
the sun was duwn; and the place I enquired for 
showed that I had far to go. 

I never knew. his name, nor wished to know. 

What could have been his motive? I can 
think of only one: perhaps he hated boys. And 
why? Because, possibly he had been teased 
by them. ‘There are boys, ill-bred and vulgar, 


who, because some aged person that they know, 
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is peevish (as this old man appeared to be) or in- 
temperate, or weak in intellect, or otherwise pe- 
culiar, take pleasure in worrying him. It is a 
shameful and wicked practice, worthy only of 
sons of Belial, or of heathens. Whether it were 
so with him, I do not know: if it were, it did not 
exculpate him. 

You will think me always inventing texts and 
sermons where you look for stories: but I have 
one remark to make—pray attend to it. 

A false guide is hateful. Are false guides 
rare ? 

It is indeed very seldom that a person will 
misdirect you on an ordinary road, as the old 
man misdirected me. But alas, there are many 
who will be willing enough to send or lead you 
upon wrong moral paths. Tney will misguide 


you, if you listen to them, or follow their exam- 
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ple, into the bye-paths of sin. And then the 
consequences to you will be infinitely worse than 
those which I suffered. There’ are those of 
whom the wise man says, They speak froward 
things ; who leave the paths of uprightness to 
walk in the ways of darkness ; who rejoice to 
do evil, and delight in the frowardness of the 
wicked ; whose ways are crooked, and they 
froward in their paths——My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.—Enter not into 
the path of the wicked ; and go not in the way 
of evil men. Avoidit, pass not by it, turn 
Jrom ut and pass away. 

If the false guide which I encountered awa- 
kens the displeasure of the youth that reads, 
how much more to be distrusted and avoided is 


THE FALSE GUIDF IN'MORALS AND RELIGION! 
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“They resolved unanimously to go and attack it.” —Page 39, 


THE HORNET’S NEST. 


A Boy reported that, in crossing Rock Pasture 
he had discovered a hornets’ nest! The news 
spread among the boys of the neighborhood with 
the rapidity and interest of a proclamation of war. 
‘They resolved unanimously to go and attack it. 

Accordingly, the next morning, an hour before 
school, a dozen of them were seen going, with 
great zeal, towards Rock Pasture. 

The hornets’ nest, which was a large one, was 
attached to a shelving rock, ten or twelve feet 
up from the ground ; and the plan of attack was 


that all should approach it together, as near as 
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was prudent, and discharge a volley of stones at 
it, and run. By night, after school, the hornets 
would get quiet, when the attack was to be re- 
peated. 

In this way the boys kept at it, with fresh re- 
cruits joining them from time to time, for nearly 
a fortnight. Now and then one of them would 
get stung; but this only made their cause a 
righteous one, in their view, and increased the 
war spirit in them. It is just so in the wars of 
nations, or quarrels of individuals: even the ag-* » 
gressive and guilty party, if it receives harm 
from the other that is defending itself, will cry 
out against it as injurious, and vow revenge. 

Every day the poor nest looked more battered 
and torn, till it was quite demolished, and the 
place abandoned by the hornets. Not one of 


them remained to invite or to repel aggression. 
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It was curious to see what a quantity of stones 
and clubs lay upon the ground. For, as in 
storming a strong citadel, a great many shot had 
to bé thrown to effect its demolition. 

If we could suppose hornets to have human 
thoughts and feelings, and that one of them had 


revisited the place, and looked at the bits and 


patches of the nest that lay scattered about, he 
might have lamented thus: ‘What a home of 
peace and comfort, and what a busy scene, was 
here; and now, what solitude and ruin! And 
what provocation had we given those barbarian 
boys? | 

I never knew a hornets’ nest which boys 
would suffer to be unmolested. I have known 
them go again and again, a long distance to do 
battle with them, and never desist till their de- 


struction was complete. 
A* 
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There must be some special reason for this. 
What is it? Is it mere love of mischief in the 
boys? No. Is it because they regard the hor- 
nets as enemies, and are afraid of them? No; 
for what fear of them have they, when they are 
away in the fields, two miles off perhaps? And, 
besides, the creatures will not molest you, unless 
you first trouble them. They even built their 
nest, once, in the portico of the house I lived in, 
and no one was stung ;—though I confess their 
presence was not agreeable to us, and we took , 
measures to remove them. 

The reason is this. Hornets have stings ; 
and they are always ready to use them upon the 
slightest provocation, real or imagined. The 
boys know this. They believe that hornets 
have naturally an unamiable temper—that they 


are irascible, and extremely apt to take offence ; 
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and they love to provoke and tease such a dis- 
position. 

Now the same is true in regard to human 
tempers. Ifa person discovers a cross and snap- 
pish temper, if he is irritable and jealous, and 
easily put out of humor, there will always be 
those who will love to vex him. He is to them 
what the hornets are to the boys. 

This is wrong, quite wrong ; but it is human 
nature, and you may take a lesson fromit. A 
good-natured person is seldom or never in a quar- 
rel, for no one is willing to provoke him; but 
an ill-natured person is seldom out of one, for he 
either is, or thinks himself, attacked every day. 

Have you never noticed examples of this 
among your schoolmates? ‘The frank, good- 
natured boy imparts good nature to others, and 


sees smiles reflecting his own wherever he goes ; 
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whereas your hornet-tempered boy is either 
avoided or annoyed. 

There is a man in the village where I live, 
who is extremely sensitive and peevish. He is 
ready to fly at you if you but ask him how he 
does. I dare say he was so when a boy, for he 
looks as if his features had been formed under 
the early and exclusive influence of ill humor. 
His neighbors all understand this, and the better 
sort of them have the sense and goodness to let 
him alone. But the ruder sort,—both of boys 
and men, think him a good subject for teasing. 
The boys are afraid to molest the man himself 
directly ; but whenever they can, without being 
seen, they are sure to let drive a stone at his 
dog ; and this stirs up his wrath as effectually 
as anything else would. 

In fine, “a man that hath friends must show 
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himself friendly.”: People are treated much ac- 
cording to the dispositions they manifest towards 
others; and the hearts and faces of those about 


us will commonly be as mirrors to our own. 


BEE FIGHT. 


BEEs, as every one knows, are patterns of in- 
dustry. “Busy as a bee.” It was often an 
amusement to me, when a child, to stand near 
their hives and observe them at their work. 
Every one seems intent on its labor, and dis- 
posed to make the very most of the daylight 
hours, and of the summer. From dewy morn till 
evening twilight, and from the time the violet 
blossoms in the spring till the last flower withers 
in the frosts of autumn, they are incessant at 
their task of laying up for winter. 


And generally they are as pacific as they are 
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industrious. Hive beside hive, in a long line, 
_ like a street of workshops, or houses, they will 
live in perfect good neighborhood. The several 
swarms will all go forth together in the morning, 
they will disperse themselves over the same 
meadow, hasten to the same flower-garden, en- 
counter one another in the same tulip, or on the 
same rose, and pass each other by the way, 
without the least envy, jealousy, or contention. 
They appear to think the world is wide enough 
for them all, and that all the race have a natu- 
ral and common right to live and thrive in it, 
by honest toil and prudent laying up. They do 
not believe that the sun shines, and flowers blos- 
som, for some and not for others. How well 
would it be if all of human kind would imitate 
them in this! Let those who are jealous of 


their neighbor’s industry and skill, or envious of 
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his gains, or who resort to unfair arts of compe- 
tition, go and take lessons of the honey-making 
people respecting the natural rights of society 
and business. 

Bees do however, sometimes quarrel. I have 
heard of instances—very rarely—and I knew 
of one. 

Near my father’s lived a curious old gentle- 
man, who was a great philosopher in his way ; 
or at least was so esteemed by some people. 
But he knew little of common things: and he 
who lacks common sense, or a knowledge ef 
common things, is learned, or wise, to little pur- 
pose. 

He observed, one day, that one of his hives, 
at the bottom of his garden, was suffering a 
furious attack from a strange swarm. Both 


parties, assailant and assaulted, appeared alike 
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furious in the strife. The air was filled with 

the tumult of them. Bees know their own, and 

’. are able, even in the heat of battle, to distin- 
a friend from foe. 

Mat night the assailants withdrew and were 
gone, leaving many dead upon the field. In the 
morning they were back, and at it again. 

What the cause of the war was—whether 
some offence had been given in the fields abroad 
to some individual of the attacking party, and 
the nation was avenging the wrong of the indi- 
vidual, or whether the object was plunder, (which 
is very probable) or on which side lay the guilt 
and responsibility of the matter, did not appear. 

Nor was the old gentleman aware from 
whence the strangers came, till, on the second 
or third day, he bethought himself to go round 


the neighborhood and see if he could find a hive 
: 5 
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deserted. He found such an one, which satisfied 
him that that was the home of the offgnders, 
especially as they returned to it at evening. 

He now resolved to part the combatants; not 
doubting that he could do so, by fair means or 
foul. 

The best way, as I should think, would have 
been, to go at night and stop up the hive of the 
offending party, so that they could not get 
abroad. Being thus imprisoned for a few days, | 
their wrath might have cooled, or they might 
have forgotten the object of the quarrel. But 
Mr. Musewell seldom chose to do a thing in an 
ordinary and common-sense way. 

His first experiment was to beat upon a drum, 
hoping to confound them by the noise ; but they 
were not of the sort of warriors that may be 


called from battle by beat of drum, and he 
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sounded that retreat in vain. Then he tried a 
conch-shell, with no better effect. Then he 
threw shovels-full of ashes into the air, which 
the wind wafted among them. That did no- . 
thing. “ Bees,” said he, “do not love rain: a 
smart shower disinclines them to be abroad: it 
is, indeed, the only thing that does send them 
home, ordinarily, unless it be darkness, or cold.” 
So, fetching a large syringe with which the la- 
dies showered their plants, “I will see,” said he, 
“if you can stand the elements; and, if water 
fails, I will try another of them—earth ; for I 
will cast dust and gravel among you; and if 
that won't do, I will even kindle a fire of straw 
under you; and next to that, if I could com- 
mand the winds, I would sweep you with a bur- 
ricane.” 


Accordingly, he raised a spray with his show- 
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ering apparatus sufficient to produce a little 
rainbow. Not the least attention was pafd to it. 
They paid no more to the dust and gravel. 
Fire and smoke were next resorted to; and 
then came a consequence which the good man 
had not expected. The enraged insects, pro- 
voked at length by his officious intermeddling ~- 
with a quarrel that did not belong to him, turn- 
ed to a united attack on him! In a moment 
he was covered with them. He run, but they 
pursued; he threw himself on the ground and 
rolled. His man, hearing his groans, (for he 
was terribly stung,) ran to his assistance, and 
drew him away, as fast as he could, and im- 
mersed him in a pool of water; in which pre- 
dicament the bees left him, and returned to 
their own quarrel. 

And here ends my story; for how the battle 
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terminated I do not know,—only that the dis- 
comfited philosopher left them to end it as they 
might. Indeed, had he not been a kind-hearted 
man, he would have wislied they might exter- 


minate each other, to the last of them. 


The part of a pacificator is certainly very 
commendable. How many unhappy quarrels 
have been settled, and the parties reconciled, by 
the kind and judicious intervention of a third 
person ; and how many more might be pacified, 
and great mischiefs prevented, if peace-makers 
were more common and more earnest in their 
good endeavors. ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 

But Solomon seems to intimate that there are 
some quarrels with which it is better not to med- 


dle. “He that passeth by, and meddleth with 
5* 
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strife belonging not to him, is like one that 
taketh a dog by the ears.” I think you will 
agree that this of the bees is such an one. 

Solomon refers, hdwever, to human strifes. 
There are quarrels where the temper of the par- 
ties is so obstinate and unreasonable, and their 
hatred so intense, that they utterly refuse to be 
reconciled ; and not only so, but will fiercely re- 
sent any attempt to induce them to desist, and 
will fall to abusing him that undertakes so kind 
an office. It is like taking a dog by the ears; 
you turn their growling and biting upon your- 
self; or it is like old Mr. Musewell’s attempt to 
part the fighting bees. It is therefore wise to 
let them alone. 

But such hopeless cases are comparatively 
few. In the great majority of differences the 


amiable peace-maker will not interpose in vain. 
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Boys are too apt to fall out with each other 
in their play ; for boys are of various tempers, 
and many are the occasions that excite them. 
One is quick and fiery, another is jealous, and 
another headstrong and determined to have his 
own way. 

Now let me persuade my young friends to 
act, on all such occasions, the noble and the 
Christian part of peace-makers. The moment 
you see a face redden with anger, or a fist 
clenched, or hear a cross word given and re- 
turned, be ever prompt to prevent the rising 
storm. 

It ought to be held dishonorable and wicked 
to quarrel under any circumstances. I am hap- 
py to say it was so among my own companions 
and schoolmates ; and it was common law 


among us, that any boy that allowed himself to 
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be angry and quarrelsome, was to be quietly 
avoided. | 

But there are some boys, yes, and some men 
too, that, instead of hushing a quarrel, will do. 
their best to stimulate it. “ Bill, I would’nt 
bear that! Bill, you are a fellow of no pluck. 
if you pocket that affront! At him, Tim, don’t 
be a coward!” By such methods they will cre- 
ate or exasperate a quarrel, and make fools and 
sinners of the boys, just for their own amuse- 


ment. How despicahle ! 


THE PITCHER OF BREAD AND MILK. 


My venerable grandmother related to me 
this anecdote. 

When she was a young lady, the good people 
were accustomed to have religious meetings, 
evenings, (as is commen now,) at private houses. 
There was an old woman who used to carry a 
pitcher of bread and milk to these meetings. 
The reason of this was, that, being rather feeble, 
she felt hardly equal to walking home in the 
Jatter part of the evening, and the bread and 
milk which she ate after meeting, was to give 


her strength. I think she must have been a 
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somewhat singular woman; at any rate the 
habit was a singular one, and we may be sure 
it did not escape the pleasantries of the young 
people. If they had felt the burthen of her | 
years, they might have excused it. 

One evening the old woman came in and 
placed her pitcher under her chair, as usual. 
During the meeting, while they were listening 
to an exhortation, a small dog, finding the 
pitcher there, without the knowledge or permis- 
sion of the owner, put his head into it, and be- 
gan to eat. 

It commonly happens that it is easier to get 
into mischief than to get out of it; and so it 
was in this case. As the milk lowered, the dog 
put his head in further, till it got below the neck 
of the pitcher, and he could not draw it out 


again. Perceiving this, he became alarmed and 
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backed out fron under the chair, with the 
pitcher on his head, and shaking it as if he 
had had a rabbit in his teeth, and sprinkling 
the milk everywhere; yelping, too, the while, 
which sounded very singularly from within the 
pitcher. 

At length, in his distraction, (for several per- 
sons kicked him, which did not mend the mat- 
ter,) he hit the pitcher against a chair or some- 
thing, and that was the end of the trouble, so 


far as the dog was concerned. 


But it was not the end as it regarded Miss 
Chapman, that is to say, my grandmother. 
She and another young lady laughed so, that 
they were taken up and actually fined as dis- 
turbers of the meeting. 


They were an excellent and pious generation 
6 
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—the people of that day; oh, rise some other 
such! but I do think they carried their strict- 
ness too far, in fining the young ladies. For I 
am sure it was very natural, if not unavoidable, 
for young people to be surprised into laughter 
by so unusual a circumstance. I do not say it 
was blameless; for such should ever be our se- 
riousness in the presence of religion that we 
should be incapable of levity. 

I must say of my grandmother, that she was 
from an early period of her life, a most amiable 
and exemplary Christian. 

How the old woman bore her misfortune, or 


got home without her supper, I did not learn. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


I BEGAN once to make something with my 
knife. I forget what it was, or, to tell the truth, 
I did not know at the time; only I thought it 
would be a curious thing when done; and I 
whittled at it all the spare time I had for.several 
days. It consisted of a dozen or more pieces, 
and was to be fastened together with pins. 

At length I became tired of it, and threw it 
away. My mother found it, and brought it to 
me. “Here, John,” said she, ‘you had better 
finish this. It will be good for nothing when 
it is done; but it is a bad habit to be beginning 
things without finishing. Take it, and com-. 
plete what you set out to make, whatever it 


was ; and though it will be quite useless, it may 
> 
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teach you two important things—deliberation 
and perseverance. If you accustom yourself 
always to carry through what you undertake, 
you will be apt to consider, before you set about 
it, whether it will be worth completing; for 
what is not worth completing is not worth be- 
ginning. ‘To begin and not finish is to spend 
time and pains for nothing.” 

I have always been grateful to my mother for 
this piece of wisdom. It has probably saved me 
from many profitless undertakings, and from 
leaving things half done. And when I see 
others either trivial or fickle in their purposes, 
beginning things without proper forethought, or 
desisting from them before they are completed, 
I say to myself, what a pity their mothers did 
not, in their whittling days, make them finish 


what they begun with their knife and gimlet. 


CURIOSITY. 


THERE is no person in the world, probably, 
who is destitute of curiosity—except idiots. 
Children are full of it: they are eager to see 
and hear everything. 

But there are various kinds of curiosity, some 
of which are worthy, and some unworthy. 

There is a rational curiosity, which is a de- 
sire to know things both new and useful. It 
was such curiosity that made Franklin a phi- 
losopher. 

There is also an idle curiosity ; which is a 


desire to know things, not because they are use- 
6* 
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ful, but merely because they are curious or new. 
Sim Waters, older than myself, who went to 
the same school, was an instance of this. He 
could solve a variety of questions, which were 
not worth solving. For example, he could tell 
you how to convey a fox, a goose, and a peck of 
corn across a river in a boat that would take 
but one of them at a time; with other like 
things, such as you find in old Dilworth’s arith- 
metic. At the same time he could not tell the 
boundaries of his native State. He would 
spend a week upon a conundrum, but could not 
compute interest, or state the cubic contents of a 
cord of wood. He knew the exact number of 
the geese his neighbors had; but had no idea 
of the population of the village. He could tell 
the number of panes in the church, but could 


never repeat the ten commandments. In fine 
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he knew many things, and yet was a great ig- 
noramus. And so he grew up to manhood. 
Those Athenians mentioned in the seventeenth 
of Acts were of the idly-curious sort. They 
spent their time in nothing else, but either to 
tell, or to hear some new thing. And you may 
notice many like them now. They saunter at the 
post-office, merely to hear the news ; they hasten 
to the landings to see the steamboats off—any- 
thing to gratify their idle curiosity. Such peo- 
ple waste time and never acquire much truly 
valuable knowledge. I dislike to see boys in the 
company of such, lest they also learn to be 
idlers. 

There is a kind of curiosity which is imper- 
tinent, as well as idle. It meddles improperly 
with other people’s concerns. “A busy-body in 


other men’s matters,” is mentioned by the apos 
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tle Peter along with other bad characters. 
There is a proverb that “ Eaves-droppers hear 
no good of themselves.” This ought to be true ; 
for impertinent listeners do not deserve to be es- 
teemed. 

Old Mrs. Pry was one of this sort. She was 
always peering into things she had no right to 
know. And sometimes she got paid for her im- 
pertinence. One evening a number of gentle- 
men had occasion to hold a consultation about 
some matter which they did not care to make 
public. It might have been a caucus, or a 
meeting of free-masons. T’hey met in an old 
school-room. Mrs. Pry wondered what could 
be their object, and what they could be about; 
and her curiosity wrought with her so, that she 
was sure she could not sleep a wink that night, 


unless she could be satisfied. So, disguising her- 
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self in an old cloak and hood, she stole out into 
the shadow of the house to see what she could 
learn. A waggish boy observing her, told her 
that at the key-hole, where he had been listen- 
ing, she could easily hear all. She did as he 
said, and put her ear to the key-hole, with her 
palms on the door to support her as she leaned 
forward; when the rogue pulled the latch-string 
and in she tumbled, into the presence of the 
gentlemen—to her and their great surprise. 
She was greatly mortified, but nobody cared for 
that. 


RUM COURAGE. 


MEN under the influence of liquor will often 
show a daring of which they are quite incapable 
when sober. But courage that is produced by 
intoxicating drink is not courage, it is madness. 
True courage acts in view of a justifying ob- 
ject. It acts with coolness, because it acts with 
reason. Such bravery as drink produces acts 
foolishly, from mere vanity, or obstinacy, with- 
out any worthy end to justify it. I remember 
the following instance of this, which occurred 
at the launching of a vessel. | 


Tt was a tall-masted sloop. There were a 
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large number of persons present, men and boys, 
to see her slide off. “Among them was a man 
by the name of William Pickle. He was a 
tame and chicken-hearted creature naturally ; 
but when he had taken a glass or two of liquor, 
he was capable of any rashness. 

Several men were going to be launched in the 
vessel. ‘T'hat was not dangerous. But Pickle 
declared he would be launched at mast-head. 
*'Then you will be launched from mast-head !” 
said some one. But up the shrouds he went, in 
spite of all remonstrances. 

There he stood, seventy feet in the air, his 
feet upon the mast, and one arm round the top- 
mast. It was of no use to halloo, “come down, 
Bill,” “you are crazy,” and ‘the like. He 
laughed at all warning ; and to show his brave- 


ry still more, as the vessel was actually going, 
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he thrust out one foot and arm horizontally, 
supporting himself with the other. 

. As the vessel dropped from the end of her 
ways into the water, lurching violently, first one 
way and then the other, she tossed Bill from 
her, as if she had been conscious of contempt 
for him. My blood seemed to freeze as his 
shadow fell through the air and disappeared. 
All stood like statues, supposing of course the 
infatuated man was killed. 

But to our great surprise he reappeared 
and swam ashore! For a moment he looked 
around like one bewildered, and seemed hardly 
to know whether he was in the air, or in the 
water, or on the land, or, indeed, whether he 
was dead or alive. Directly, he gave vent to his 
astonishment in awful swearing! Such is the 


power of that wicked habit. A person addicted 
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to it will swear in the most solemn circumstan- 
_ ces. Then, the effect of the rum being gone. 
he sunk into a feeling of timidity and melaa- 
choly, from which he had not recovered the last 
I knew of him. ; 

It so happened that he struck the water feet 
foremost, and perpendicularly ; otherwise the 
shock would have killed him. And what if he 
had struck the vessel! As it was, the force was 
such that it split trowsers, shirt, and vest (which 
was all he had on) from bottom to top; so that 
he made a ridiculous, as well.as mournful figure, 
as he stood before us. 

Whata literal instance was this, of one of the 
consequences of strong drink, as described by 
Solomon! Thou shalt be as he that leth 
down in the midst of the sea, or as he that l- 


eth upon the top of a mast. 


THE CARD PLAYERS. 


For several days Mrs. Smith had wondered 
what it was that occupied Albert and John so 
much. The moment they were free from their 
books, or work, they would steal away to their 
room and remain there very whist. If she 
called to them they would seem to answer with 
a start, and if any one passed by their door, a 
rustling would be heard as if they were putting 
something out of sight. And from some move- 
ments she beard in their chamber at a late hour, 
she suspected they did not go to bed at the prop 
er time; and she noticed that they gaped and 
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appeared dull in the morning, and that their 
candle was burnt pretty much out. 

She was sure there was something wrong, but 
forbore to question them, resolving to satisfy her- 
self in another way. So, slipping off her shoes, 
she went softly up to their door and hearkened. 
Such words as ace, diamonds, clubs, deal, was 
all she heard ; but that was enough: they were 
playing at cards ! 

This was very contrary to the will of their 
parents, as the boys knew ‘very well; for they 
_ had been scrupulously taught to regard gambling, 
- and every thing like it, as immoral and _ perni- 
cious. Hence their privacy. They would not 
have their parents know it for the world ; they 
would have expected at least a severe reproof, if 
nothing worse. 


Mrs. Smith stepped down again as softly as 
(ian 
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she went up; and said nothing. ‘The next day, 
while the boys were at school, she made a search 
‘and found the cards in a secret place, and took 
possession of them. 

When Albert and John came home at night, 
they hurried through with their chores and their 
supper, and went to their room, as before. Ina 
few minutes they came down looking a good 
deal embarrassed. They thought they were de- 
tected, and expected nothing else than the repri- 
mand, or punishment they were conscious of 
deserving. 

But, to their surprise, no one said a word. 
Mrs. Smith (who had not mentioned the matter, 
even to her husband) perceived the trouble they 
were in, and thought that their perplexity and 
protracted apprehension of rebuke would be 


a more éffective punishment than a chiding 


an 
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which would be quickly over and done with. 
Besides, she presumed they had borrowed the 
cards of some one, and were bound to return 
them ; so that on that account, also, they would 
be in difficulty. For these reasons she conclu- 
ded to say nothing for the present, unless the 
boys first spoke to her; which they were afraid 
to do. 

Nothing was said therefore, and weeks pass- 
ed away. And the boys were in as great won- 
der what had become of the cards, as their 
mother had been as to what they were about 
when playing with them. They made repeat- 
ed search, thinking that possibly they might 
have put them in some other place; but their 
search was vain. Where they were they could 
not conjecture, nor ever expected to know. 


One Sunday, in the course of the following, 
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summer, while the family weré at church, there 
came up a shower. It was still raining when 
the services were ended. Albert was sent home, 
which was not far, to bring umbrellas, and a 
cloak for Mrs. Smith. Most of the congregation 
were waiting in the house for similar articles, or 
for the rain to cease. An old scarlet cloak of 
Mrs. Smith’s was brought, folded up, just as it 
had lain in the drawer. She threw it about 
her, when, lo and behold, out fell the pack of 
cards, scattering themselves all about the floor! 
In her confusion, she bent over, spreading her 
cloak as far round as she could, to conceal them. 
But it was of no use: there they lay, kings, 
queens, clubs, hearts, and the rest, black and red, 
staring at the people, and the people at them. 

The boys were as much surprised as anybody. 
The mystery was revealed. Now they knew 
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who took the cards! They saw their mother’s 
mortification, and, notwithstanding they appre- 
hended that the deserved rebuke would come, 
they were as full as they could hold. 

What the good people of a New England 
church thought at seeing a pack of cards shaken 
out thus from the cloak of one of their most re- 
putable members, or how it was explained to 
them, I shall leave you to conjecture. 

The boys got no other punishment than a 
kind and salutary talk from their parents. One 
of them has told me, since he grew up to man- 
hood, that that was the first and last of his card- 
playing. And he still laughs when he remem- 
bers the very unexpected and embarrassing dis- 
closure which the old scarlet cloak made in the 
meeting-house. 


I must take occasion from this incident to say 
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a word about card-playing. Young people very 
often get a passion for it, even in those commu- 
nities and families in which it is disallowed. 
They persuade themselves that there is no harm 
in it, provided they do not play for money, and 
they wonder why their friends should be so strict 
about a mere amusement. [ used to reason so 
myself; for in my father’s house cards were not 
allowed. Since then I have seen something of 
the world, and of its amusements; and I am 
satisfied that. there are other ways for young 
people to enjoy themselves more innocent and 
rational than card-playing. 

Other recreations, such as riding, walking, the 
foot-ball, skating, and the like, give vigor to the 
body, and exhilarate the spirits; and books, so- 
ciety, and conversation, improve the heart and 


mind. But cards do neither. 
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And cards waste time. The playing once be. 
gun, is often renewed, and commonly continued 
along time. When one game is finished you 
want to play another, and then another, and 
another, and then one more, till hours and hours 
have been consumed. And at the end the body 
is more languid, and the mind more vacant, than 
at the beginning. 

Then, though at first you play only for 
amusement, you are tempted, bye and bye, to 
play for money; playing only for the sake of 
playing grows dull, and you want the additional 
excitement of loss and gain. You lay down a 
little money, it may be only a penny, or a six- 
pence. But that makes you a gambler! From 
the moment you play for money, however small 
_ the sum, or for any kind of property, even a pin, 


then commence the practices and passions of the 
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gaming table, and no one can tell where you 
-will stop ! 

Gambling is so dreadful a vice that I would 
dissuade any young friend of mine from every 
semblance of it. Ido not like even playing at 
marbles for the sake of winning them, unless 
the understanding is that they are all to be re- 
turned to their proper owners when the play is 
done. Surely, a generous and upright mind 
cannot but revolt at pocketing the money, or 
the marbles, of another. 

John has his pocket full of marbles, or of 
nuts: there are two ways in which they may 
lawfully become yours. He may give them to 
you, if he please ; or you may buy them of him. 
There is no other way for you to obtain them, 


without violating the tenth commandment cer- . 
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tainly, and probably the eighth also, either ac- 
tually or virtually. 

Betting, raffling, lotteries, dice, pitching cents, 
and all games of chance, where prizes are to be 
won, or property is staked, involve the sin of 


coveting, and are otherwise demoralizing. 


GUILT AND FEAR. 


‘A GUILTY conscience causes fear. I remem- 
ber an instance of this in the days of my boy- 
hood, which was as follows: 

Peter Grant, Heman Edson, and Alexander 
Sanford, agreed, one moonlight night, to steal 
some watermelons. I knew them well; for 
they went to the same school with me. Heman 
was about twelve years old, Peter eleven, and 
Alexander nine. Peter and Alexander were not 
generally wicked, but they suffered themselves 
to be enticed, in this instance, by Heman, who 
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did not sustain a very good character. Beware 
of wicked companions. 

The melons were in alittle patch of ground 
_ belonging to good old Deacon Bland, behind his 
house, on a road which went by the name of 
Lone Lane. 

As the boys lived some distance apart, and in 
opposite directions, Heman proposed that they 
should meet at the school-house, in the-latter 
part of the evening, and wait there till about 
nine o’clock, which was the Deacon’s bedtime, 
and then go quietly down the lane and get the 
melons. 

The school-house was in a rather solitary 
place ; it stood a little off the main road, under 
a hill. It had alarge room and also a small 
one, where the girls laid off their things. 

Peter Grant got there early, before the others, 
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and went into the small room and lighted a 
candle ; for the good people held a weekly prayer 
meeting at the school-house, on Friday even- 
ings, and the sexton kept a stock of candles, 
with tinder-box and flint, there for the purpose. 
There was a shutter to the window of the little 
room, so that Peter’s light was not visible with- — 
out; otherwise he might have been caught there 
by some one, and suspected of mischief. At any 
rate he would have been questioned. 

He had been waiting some time, and wonder- 
ing why the others did not come, when he heard 
a stepping in the large room as if some person 
were walking in slippers, or in their stockings. 
He thought it was one of the boys, and opening 
the door a little, said softly, “I’m here.” But 
no one answered. “ Aleck! Aleck! Alexander! 


Heman !” he called; at first softly, and then 


‘ 
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louder, but got no answer. He took his candle 
and searched the school-room: there was no 
one there. He went out and looked all round 
the school-house, called, and whistled; but saw 
nobody. 
- He went back into the little room again. 
“ Why, this is queer,” said he to himself; “I 
heard footsteps, that is certain. They are try- 
ing to scare me, I think. But how could they 
hide so quick? And how could they get in 
without my hearing them open the door? and 
out again without my hearing them shut it ?” 
Still he thought it some trick. 

Presently he heard the same stepping again, 
pat, pat, pat, about the school-room. “ Why, 
come in then!” said he, “you won’t make a 


fool of me, I reckon.” 
8* 
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No answer, and no more stepping. He began 
to feel a little nervous, and stood listening. 

Thump, thump, thump, it went, louder than 
before. 

“You won't escape me this time,” shouted 
Peter, bursting into the room, expecting to find 
one or both of them. But there was nothing 
there but benches and shadows. Out he ran, 
and round the school-house, and round it again, 
and a third time; but caught not a glimpse of — 
a living thing. 

“What does it mean?” said he, “Till not go 
into that school-house aga n till they come.” 

He walked away slowly a dozen or twenty 
rods, and stood some time, when he observed 
Alexander running along in the light of the 
moon. “ Aleck, Aleck, I’m glad you are come. 


I’ve got a little frightened.” 
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. So he told him what had passed—how he 
heard first a light stepping, and then again a 
little louder, and then all at once, it seerred just 
as if one jumped off from the teachei’s desk 
upon the floor, or threw down a great logy; and 
he went to look and there was nobody there ! 

“Oh, I don’t believe it was anything, only 
you got frightened and thought it was some- 
thing,” said Alexander, who was not naturally 
a coward. “Let us go in and look round.” 

“We've got to go in, at any rate,” sai} Peter, - 
‘Cand put out the candle; but let us wait till He- 
man comes.” | 

Heman arrived just then, and they repeated 
the story to him. Heman wasa great braggart, 
and though the oldest of the three, was in real- 
ity the greatest coward. He affected to laugh 
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at Peter’s statement, and said it was all a hum- 
bug. 

“ Well, let us go in then,” said Alexander, 
“and see if we hear it again; and we have got 
to go in and put the candle out, or it may set 
the house on fire.” . 

So they all went in, timidly and softly, start- 
ing at their own shadows. 

“ What could it be ?” said Peter, as they stood 
together in the little room. : 

“Your own imagination,” replied Heman. 

“T heard sounds as certainly as ever I heard 
the wind blow,” answered Peter. 

“ Pshaw !” said Heman. “ What time is 1t?” 

“ Almost nine, by this time,” said Alexan- 
der, “for it was eight when I left home.” 

“Come, let us put out the candle and go 
home,” said Peter. 
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“ So let us,” said Alexander. 

“Tam for having some melons, first,” said 
Heman. 

“Hark !” said Peter. 

Pat, pat, pat. 

“T heard nothing,” said Alexander. “I did!” 
“So did I!” replied the others. 

Pat, pat, pat,—thump,—bang ! 

All stood trembling and holding their breath. 
They thought of witches, and ghosts, and of 
the evil one himself! What to do they did not 
know. ‘They dared not stay where they were, 
and there was no way to get out but through 
the room from which the noise proceeded. 

All was still again, and after waiting a little, 
and proposing each to the other to lead the way, 
they chose the least desperate of the two evils 


of their case, and preferred venturing out to 
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staying all night in the little room. So they 
opened the door and stepped out, at first softly, 
and then fled precipitately, each his several way 
home, without thinking more of the melons, 
or bidding good night. 

Now what do you think it was that frightened 
these boys so ? 

Nothing in the world but mice. Some of the 
school-children, who had to come a great way 
to school, brought their dinners with them, and 
scattered the crumbs about on the benches, and 
on the floor. The mice had found this out, 
and were accustomed to come. every night to 
eat the crumbs; which made them an excellent 
supper. It was their little feet running about 
that went pat, pat, pat ; and when they jump 
ed from one of the writing desks upon the floor, 
this was the thump, thump, and bang, which 
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- Peter heard. The house being perfectly still, 
the slightest noise was audible ; and when his 
fears got excited, the sounds seemed louder than 
they really were ; so that a mouse’s foot seemed 
as heavy as a man’s, and a mouse’s leap (or 
possibly, a rat’s) as loud as stamping, or throw- 
ing a heavy piece of wood on the floor. 

The sexton, passing by just after the flight 
of the boys, and seeing the doors open and a 
light shining from the little room into the large 
one, went in to see who was there, and to put 
out the candle; and he mentioned that he ob- 
served one or more mice running about the 
room; and the people who met there at the 
weekly prayer meeting often saw them gliding 
about. ; 

But why were these boys frightened so, at 
nothing ? It was because they had guilty con- 
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sciences. If they had met there to pray, or for 
any other innocent and proper object, I do not 
think they would have been so alarmed. But 
they had met with a view to stealing water- 
melons. They knew this was wicked, and the 
consciousness of it made them afraid. “'The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the 


righteous are as bold as a lion.” 


ADVENTURES IN THE FOG. 


Wuat a confounding thing fog is! And it 
is worse in a moonlight night; for when there 
is no moon, it is simply. pitch-dark, whereas 
when the moon illumines the fog, you can see 
objects, but you see them confusedly. Things 
appear nearer and larger than they are, and all 
out of shape, place, and proportion. I remem- 
ber, even in the day-time, being in a boat on 
the river, and observing an object which I took 
to be a house near the shore, I pulled to it and 
found it to be nothing but a trunk, which some 


one had landed there to be taken away by the 
9 
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owner—such was the magnifying effect of a 
thick fog. | 

It is more bewildering on the water than on 
the land. On the land you are surrounded by 
well known objects; and you know the sizes 
and distances of things familiar to you, so that 
your judgment is not so easily misled. But on 
the water you are in a perfect maze. There 
is neither tree, fence, house, voice, nor anything 
to guide you. 

I have often, from my father’s house, which 
stood on a rising ground overlooking the Con- 
necticut, observed the evening fogs, at certain 
seasons of the year, rising up quietly, from the 
river and its tributary streams, and from the low 
green meadows that formed its margin, till the 
moon was hid by them. Often they would 


spread themselves over all the valleys, and sleep 
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upon the hillsides, till a rising wind swept them 
away, or they were dissipated by the morning 
sun. Often they would assume an appearance 
of great sublimity and beauty. Their upper 
surface would be so level and well defined, that, 
looking down upon it from a high position, it 
seemed a soft feathery ocean, or fairy lake. The 
tops of the hills rising out of it appeared like 
islands, some of which would be larger, and 
others smaller; and some covered with forest- 
trees, and others Inhabited,-—as you would know 
by the lights twinkling through the windows. 

I could relate various adventures in these 
fogs, which amused us at the time. 

Three men, having occasion to cross the river 
one evening, made three attempts without suc- 
ceeding. After rowing awhile, and reaching the 
shore, they would find they had landed on the 
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same side from which they had started. In- 
stead of going straight, as they supposed, they 
had insensibly made a curve, which brought 
them back again. 

The case being urgent, they concluded to 
make another trial. And to be sure of succeed- 
ing this time, one of them, Peter Sage, who 
valued himself as a shrewder man than some 
people, groped about and gathered a parcel of 
chips and sticks. 

“ve hit upon a method now,” said he. 

“ How ?” asked the others. 

“ Why, the tide is running down is’nt it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well; we'll row off a piece, and then make 
a pause and drop one of these bits of wood into | 
the water: it will float down stream of course, 


and that will tell us which way we are heading. 
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By that we'll shape our course a spell further, 
and then repeat the experiment; and so on till 
we get over.” 

| The others laughed in their sleeves, and said 
nothing. Peter did not reflect that, as they had 
no means of anchoring in the stream, the boat 
would drift just as the chip did, and so his ex- 
pedient would determine nothing. 

Off they shoved, therefore, for the fourth time, 
Peter acting as chief navigator. | 

“There,” said he, “hold on,”——after they had 
got a little way, and had lost sight of the shore. 
“ Now we will see what the chip says.” 

He dropped it into the water, and, instead of 
drifting away from the boat as he expected, chip 
and boat drifted quietly along together. 

“Why, it does’nt move any way; it stands 


stock still!’ said Peter. “It must be just slack 
Q* 
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water now—the tide is turning, sure enough. 
We are up now!” | 

“The tide turning! No, indeed,” said the 
others; “it is not half-ebb yet.” And after a 
laugh, they explained his plunder to him, 
which it was somewhat difficult to make him 
comprehend. With all his sagacity, it had not 
occurred to him that, where all things move sim- 
ilarly, nothing moves apparently. 

On they rowed again, at random and by 
guess; and still they ended as before. Witha 
mixture of merriment and chagrin they gave it 
up, and concluded to wait till another day. 

A number of us were one evening, at the 
river side. ‘There was-a vessel on the stocks 
there. While we were talking, a man who 
went by the name of Uncle Toby (though that 


as not his name) came down to go over the 
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river. After talking a little with us, he 
launched his skiff, and shot away into the fog, 
and disappeared. 

Directly, “Hark,” said one; “he has got 
turned round, and is coming back again !” 
The sound of his oars grew louder at every 
stroke, which showed that he was coming to- 
wards us, and pretty soon we could discern the 
boat. We stepped aside, to see what he would 
do. | 

He landed a few rods below, hauled up his 
boat, took out his things, and coming along to 
the vessel, under the side of which we had con- 
cealed ourselves, “ What !” said he, “ they are 
building a ship on ¢his side, too !”—not dream- 
ing but that he had landed on the other shore. 
A laugh revealed to him his mistake. 

I will relate hut one more of these fog stories. 
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Perhaps we may gather something useful from 
it. For though we may relate a matter some- 
times merely for entertainment, yet, general- 
ly, it is an idle habit to be telling stories mere- 
ly to amuse, without imparting any kind of ben- 
efit with them. From almost any incident, 
however, that is at all worth relating, or remem- 
bering, some wisdom may be gathered. - 

Myself and another boy of the same age had 
an errand to do at a village six or seven miles 
' down the river. We might have gone by land 
both quicker and easier, but we preferred to go 
by water, as boys are apt to do; and our fathers — 
allowed us todo so. ‘The craft we went in was 
a light skiff. We had not strength to row a 
large boat so far, being quite young. 

The business detained us longer than we ex- 


pected, and we could not set out for home till 
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night. This circumstance disquieted Daniel, 
my companion ; for he was a timid hoy natu- 
rally, and was unused to the water, though I 
was familiar with it. 

There was a strong ebb against us, and the 
dark shadows of the hills were settling down 
upon the water as the twilight deepened. Svon 
fog began to rise, which made the matter worse. 
There was a moon; but in the thickening and 
spreading mist we could not see it, nor where it 
was. 

For myself, I felt no great uneasiness; for I 
knew that by keeping along by the shore, we 
should find our way well enough ;—only, as the 
shore was very winding, we should have to row 
much farther than we should have done had 
there been light to enable us to take the straight- 


est course. 
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We had not proceeded far, when, as we were 
pulling along in silence, with all the vigor of our 
arms, we experienced a shock that made our 
fragile skiff tremble, and threw us both over 
backwards, off our seats. We had run against 
a pier that projected many yards out into the 
stream. 

Recovering ourselves, and our oars, which we 
had almost lost overboard, we made our way 
round the end of a pier, where the deep eddy- 
ing water flowed past so powerfully that we 
were hardly able to make head against it. It 
whirled our little boat round like a top, and shot 
us off some yards into the stream; but we 
weathered the obstruction, and regained our 
coast above it. 

This little accident increased the apprehen- 


sions of my companion, and so disconcerted him 
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that he imagined we had turned about, and 
were going down the river, instead of upwards. 
However, he yielded to my assurance to the 
contrary, and we kept along. 

Sometimes we had to coast it round a pro- 
jecting headland, and then inward round a bay, 
which, as I before remarked, increased the 
length of our voyage. Now and then there 
was a creek’s mouth to cross, which would in- 
terrupt a little the thread that guided us. 

The fog practised all manner of deceptions on 
us. Now we could see the shadowy tops of a 
couple of high hills on the opposite side of the 
river, and the mist between them looked so like 
water, that it seemed certain that the course of 
the river was that way; but if we steered to- 
wards it we found the water deepening, and put 
back; for we dared not get off soundings. 
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Then a similar illusion would attract us on the 
side next us, and turning towards it, we run 
ashore. In short, the river ran every way, and 
no way. At times, land and water would ap- 
pear all alike, and we seemed to be in the mid- 
dle of a shoreless lake. Then it would clear a 
little, so that we could discern the shore ; to 
which we kept as close as the flats would per- 
mit. To increase our perplexity, the tide had 
turned, for we had been long on the way, and 
the flood was now filling and widening the 
creeks, and overflowing the lower portions of 
the meadows; so that the coast we followed 
seemed to be snatching itself away from us. 
_ Buta row of tall grass, or sedge, along the mar- 
gin, still served us for a clue. 

It had got to be midnight ; all the world had 
gone to bed ; and we were weary and bewildered. 
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It was a still night. Not a sound was heard, 
_ except the faint murmuring of some distant 
brook, or waterfall, and, now and then, the 
sudden splash of a sturgeon, leaping out of his 
element and falling in again. 

We knew not how far towards home we had 
proceeded, or whereabouts we were. Daniel all 
the while repeated his fears that at that unlucky 
pier we had turned about: he had become pos- 
itive of this; he was sure we were going down 
the river, and should soon be over Saybrook 
bar, and out in the wide and boisterous Sound ; 
and I was obliged to resist his importunity to 
change our course and method of proceeding,— 
assuring him that we had all the way kept the 
shore, and could not be wrong. He, however, 
was bewildered and in despair: we were as 


good as lost and drowned already, in his view. 
10 
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The fog began to diminish and clear away. 
We saw a light. Daniel believed it to be Say- 
brook light-house, and that we were all but 
over the bar. “It is some dwelling-house,” said 
I. “Yes, I am sure of it, and it is my father’s; 
for I hear our dog bark. ‘That is Trooper’s 
voice ; and here we are, arrived at last !” 

Directly we found:our landing place, made 
fast the skiff, and ran home, as fast as our weari- 
ness permitted. My. mother, in considerable 
anxiety, had set up to wait for us, and her light 
it was, that had made us glad. How often 
does the mother watch when no one wakes but 
she ! 

Daniel had to go half a mile further than I, 
to reach his home. He could not stop with me, 
because the family would be uneasy at his ab- 


sence. I offered to go with him, as I knew him 
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to be timid after dark, but he declined my offer. 
He was so rejoiced at having escaped from the 
more formidable dangers of the fog and Long 
Island Sound, which he had so terribly appre- 
hended, that he did not mind running a little 
way on a familiar road, though it was at the 
dead of night. 


I said that something useful might be gather- 
ed from this little history. To me at least it 
has sometimes been profitable to remember it. 

It shows the importance of self-possession, in 
trying circumstances. Had we both allowed 
ourselves to lose our wits, (as one of us did,) I 
know not where the morning would have found 
us. Under all circumstances, however difficult, 
distressing, or unlooked for, endeavor to be calm 


and self-possessed. Habituate and discipline 
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yourself to this: else in many cases you will be 
unfit to act. And to enable you to do so, re- 
member habitually a superintending Providence, 
and learn to stay your mind on God in every 
time of need. A pious mother early taught me 
this; and though I have sufficient reason to re- 
member the sins of my youth, I do not recollect 
that I was ever in any danger or distress, with- 
out some confiding sense of the providence of 
God. . 

Another thing which may be impressed upon 
us by, the story is, Never to quit a certain guide 
for an uncertain one. By keeping to the shore 
we were sure of getting home, though the way 
was longer. Had we once forsaken it to follow 
any of the illusory openings that enticed us, or 
to make our course shorter, we should have 


ended in confusion. 
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Time has often been likened to a river, or a 
stream; and life to a voyage upon it. The 
darkness and delusions of a wicked world—the 
false maxims, and pernicious principles, the cor- 
rupt practices, and bad examples—are the fogs 
that brood over the river, and make the voyage 
difficult and perilous. But as the shore was a 
chart to us, so there is a chart which, if you ad- 
here to it with confidence and constancy, and 
never quit it, will infallibly conduct you in your 
voyage upon this river, and bring you safe home 
at last. Need I tell you what that chartis? It 


is the BIBLE. 


I cannot forbear recording here that my com- 
panion, mentioned:in this narrative, early reach- 
ed the termination of his own little voyage 


upon the stream of time. He died, of a fever, 
10* 
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at the age of fifteen. He was one of the most 
amiable and pure-minded boys I ever knew. 
He was peculiarly inoffensive. He had been re- 
ligiously educated by his excellent parents. ‘He 
was a good scholar. I never mourned the 
death of any of my young schoolmates and 
companions as sensibly as his; and, even now, 
after many years have passed, when I revisit 
my native place, I feel a mournful interest in 
visiting the grave of Daniel S——. A small 
marble slab, and these pages, contain the only 
written biography of him on earth, but I trust 


his name was found written in heaven. 


UNLUCKY FRIDAY. 


Some people have a notion that Friday is an 
unlucky day, and will not, if they can avoid it, 
embark in any important affair on that day. 
Sailors especially are infected with this notion. 
They augur all sorts of disasters to a vessel that 
leaves port on Friday. They will however sail 
on Sunday, and think it a good day to venture 
out upon the deep; although in so doing they 
break the Fourth Commandment, and ought for 
tnat reason to look for unpleasant conseauencer, 
inveh more than for sailing on Friday, it thev 


beleve in an overruling Providence, and in the 
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displeasure of God toward those that disobev 
him. The notion that Friday is an uniucky 
day isa mere superstition, for which no good 
reason can be given; but to think the Lora’s 
day an unsuitable day on which to commence, 
or prosecute, a secular enterprise, and that a bu- 
siness so embarked in is likely to. prove unfor- 
tunate, is a belief abundantly supported by 
Scripture and experience. One of the best of 
men, Sir Matthew Hale, remarked that “ when- 
ever he undertook any secular business on the 
. Lord’s-day, which was not absolutely and in- 
dispensably necessary, that business never pros- 
pered and succeeded well with him.” This 
was not a whim or a superstition with him, but 
a rational conviction founded on long and care- 
ful observation, not of “luck and chance,” but 


of the ways of God with man. Thousands of 
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good people can affirm what he says, as being 
their own experience. Indeed, how many in- 
stances may be given of disasters suffered, and 
of lives lost, as a direct and obvious consequence 
of breaking the Sabbath!—insomuch that I 
think it is now getting to be a pretty common. 
feeling that the Lord’s day, of all others, isthe 
least auspicious for undertaking or planning a 
worldly enterprise. | 

However, I remember a particular instance of 
this Friday notion which I propose to relate.. It 
occurred in connection with the launching of a 
ship on that supposed ill-omened day. 

In justice to the good people of the place, I 
must say that generally they did not believe in 
this notion. Not at all. Some, however, did be- 
lieve it, openly and firmly, and were not reserved 


in their astonishment that a man of Mr. Crowell’s 
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sense, who owned the ship, should be so impru- 
dent as to hazard launching her on such a day. 
For their part, they said, they looked upon her 
as good as lost already. Others secretly sus- 
pected there might be something in it, but were 
ashamed to avow a sentiment which they could 
notejustify with teasons. All they ventured to 
suggest was that, be the notion true or false, it 
were at least just as well to take an important 
step on a different day. People of sense dis- 
carded the notion altogether, as I have before 
said. Still, the matter occasioned talk, and talk 
created excitement, and consequently a more 
than ordinary interest, of some sort, was felt in 
the adventure. It was in some sense an exper- 
iment; for it so happened that of ‘the many 
vessels that had been built there, not one had 


ry 


aw 


ow 
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been dismissed to her destined element on that | 
day of the week. | 

I well remember the surmises and predictions 
of some, and the poohs! and pshaws! of others. 
For myself, I listened to their debates, and sym- _ 
pathized with all parties, crediting none, or cred- | 
iting all, I know not which ; for in a child’s mind 
curiosity and wonder often occupy the place of 
conviction. 

“Don’t you think,” says one, “that Mr. Crow- 
ell is going to launch his ship to-morrow !” 

“ What of that ?” says the other. 

What of that! why, it is Friday.” 

“ And what of that 2?” 

“What of that! Why, I wouldnt insure 
her getting fairly clear of her ways, and into the 
water, for half the cost of her. She'll fall through, 
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or roll over, or something will happen to her, as 
sure as the world.” 

“ Very possible ; mishaps often occur in launch- 
ing vessels: but they are no more to be expect- 
ed on a Friday than on any other day, that I 
can see.” 

“Well, she may go off safe and well, but I 
doubt it.” 

At the appointed hour the ship-yard was filled 
and surrounded with a large tollection of people, 
old and’ young. I do not suppose there were 
twenty men of the whole parish, nor half that 
number of boys, who were not there. And in 
one group you might hear a conversation like 
this: 

“She is a noble craft, any how—finely mod- 
elled and strongly put together.” 
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“The more is the pity to hazard the safety 
of her.” 

“Poh! nonsense. She will go off well 
enough.” | 

“T hope she may ; but it is the wrong day to 
launch her—that is what J think.” 

In another group you would be entertained 
with a list of disasters of vessels that had mis- 
carried by being launched, or made bad voyages 
by sailing on Friday ; also of journeys that had 
ped unfortunate for the same reason, with 
other similar things. And there was Ned Spend- 
all, something of a wag, who declared that “he 
knew a man (meaning himself) who was born 
of a Friday, became of age of a Friday, was 
married of a Friday, and had never been worth 
a dollar in his life. ‘Therefore he was of the 


opinion that Friday must be an ill-starred day.” 
1] 
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“But Ned,” replied some one, “if you had been 
born on any other day, and had done just as 
you have done, would not your luck have been 
the same?” “Exactly,” answered Spendall. 
Meantime the carpenters were at their work, 
knocking away the stanchions, and letting the 
vessel down upon her ways, the tallowed timbers 
on which she was to slide into the water. They 
laid her down gently upon her side; for in that 
position, with her broadside to the water, she 
was to go off, and not endwise, which is the@r- 
dinary mode. That done, nothing remained 
but to saw off the necks of the cradles, as they 
were called, to let her slip. The spectators be- 
came silent—breathless; expectation was in- 
tense. ‘The moment had come that was to re- 
fute or verify the faith or skepticism of every 


person present. ‘The master-carpenter, a man 
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of plain common sense, mounting a block of 
timber, and gesturing with his rule, made the 
following speech. 

“FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS, some of you 
think we have chosen an unlucky day for the 
launch. We have made our preparations with 
due care; the vessel may miscarry, and give us 
trouble; I hope not; but if she does, it will be 
nothing new, and no proof that the fault is in 
the day; for disasters ‘happen on all days, one 
as well as another. If God had suspended his 
superintending providence on Fridays, and aban- 
doned that particular day to chance, or luck, 
I think he would have given us some intimation 
of it in the Divine Revelation, and would have 
said ‘five days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work, but beware of Friday ; for no one can tell 


what may be the consequences of working on 
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that day!’ But since there is nothing of this in 
the Book, nor, as I believe, anything to coun- 
tenance such a notion in the ordinary course of 
Providence, we shall look for no worse to-day 
than might have happened yesterday.—And 
now, you men at the cradles there, saw down to 
the first mark. Steady, steady ; eye each other, 
and keep stroke. There: now down to the sec- 
ond mark. Now—saw her off! Saw her off! 
As quick as you can—off let her go!” 

In a moment she began to move—slowly and 
reluctantly at first, as if she herself felt a secret 
dread of the possible issue of the adventure. 
One end starting quicker, and getting in advance 
of the other a little, produced a momentary ap- 
prehension that she would slue round, and fall 
short of the water, and perhaps knock a hole in 
her side; but a hundred strong hands were 


‘’ Now—saw her off! Saw her off! As quick as you can— 
off let her go!” Page 124 
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prompt to push at the lagging end, and off she 
glided as handsomely as could be desired. Not 
a word was spoke while she was going; but as 
she dropped into the water, and rolled and 
laved herself in it, as if glad and proud of her 
freedom, the breathless silence gave way to a 
loud and laughing shout, and then to a very 
general and spontaneous huzzaing. The ship 
was safe afloat, Friday though it was. 

It is a sublime sight to see a large vessel, like 
that, gliding away from the mass of chips and 
refuse timber that cumber the place of her birth, 
into the element on which she is to have her fu- 
ture eventful being. Henceforth her associations 
are to be with storm and wave, with the wealth 
of nations, and with her country’s flag; and life, 


as well as property, is to be entrusted to her. 
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As for that notion of Friday being an un- 
lucky day, I dare say my young readers think: 
it irrational and ridiculous. Equally absurd are 
various other notions, of the same superstitious 
character, which you may often meet with, and 
which used to be much more common than 
they are now. 

I used to be told by the maid Bridget, that rf 
I killed wrens, it would make the cows give 
bloody milk! She said she knew it would, for 
she had actually known it to occur, and nothing 
would convince her to the contrary. | 

She also believed that good soap could not 
be made without certain observances for which 
no reason could be given; such as mixing it at 
a particular time of the tide, and stirring it with 


a stick of a particular kind of wood. If these 
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things were not observed, there would be no 
luck. 

Some believe in certain omens, or signs of 
what is about to happen to them, good or bad. 
Thus if you first see the new moon over your 
right shoulder, they say it is a good omen; if 
over the left shoulder, it is a bad omen. I have 
known people that would never, with their own 
hands, sow fennel seed ; because they say, “'T'o 
sow fennel is to sow sorrow.” ‘There are those 
who will never receive or give away an edge- 
tool, as a penknife, or scissors, from an apprehen- 
sion that it will “cut love.” A dog howling on 
the steps, in the night, is a dreadful omen with 
some ; signifying, as they imagine, the approach- 
ing death of some one in the house. Breaking 
a looking-glass is said to be gminous of the 


same thing. 
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Thirty years ago the belief in witches had 
not wholly ceased; and with that belief was 
connected a queer conceit; namely, that those 
mysterious beings have a mysterious dread of 
horse-shoes, and dare not go where there is one; 
and I remember a strange heathenish kind of a 
man who lived in a lone place, that nailed a horse- 
shoe to his door-post to keep them from entering. 
And there was a certain woman, whom I knew, 
that was by some believed to be a witch. She 
was indeed a very mysterious woman, and pro- 
bably a wicked one; but nothing more. The 
idea of witches used to be very prevalent with 
sailors; and it is not unlikely you may still 
meet with instances of a horse-shoe nailed to a 
vessel’s mast. 

How ridiculous such superstitions are! They 


sometimes exist in better minds; but generally 
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they are entertained only by ignorant people, 
and for the most part by people that are not 
pious. It is in vain to attempt to do them 
away by mere ridicule: their proper cure is in- 
telligence and an enlightened religious faith. 
Intelligent people yield their belief only to 
things susceptible of proof by argument and 
fact, or justified by revelation. True religion 
rectifies the mind in regard to these and all 
other subjects. He that believes in an over-ru- 
ling providence, and that not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without our heavenly Father’s no- 
tice, and that the hairs of our head are all 
numbered, cannot, of course, believe in luck and 
chance, and omens. Such notions are heathen- 
ish; they originated in heathenism, and are 


unworthy of Christianity. 
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Waits children suffer many groundless fears, 
as I have remarked in another place, they often 
rashly run into real dangers—fearing where 
there is no occasion, and fearless where there is. 

They do this in their play,—thoughtlessly, 
and in the spirit of adventure, or emulation. 
How many “ hair-breadth ’scapes” could I relate 
of boys that [have known! And if I chose to 
darken my page with melancholy things, of how 
many fatal accidents could I tell! 

I shall not be as particular as I might be, in 


portraying the various hazards to which I re- 
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fer; but I will mention some of the more ordi- 
nary forms of them. 

Playing with powder is one. How many in- 
juries have happened to boys from this cause. 

Still more hazardous is the careless use of 
fire-arms. Boys have a passion for guns. And 
they always use them with excitement ; which 
makes the danger greater. With a gun in the 
hand, and a bird in the eye, or with talkative 
companions about them, they are too eager to be 
cautious. When one goes out alone to shoot, 
the danger is not 80 great: when two go, you 
may multiply the risk by ten; and where there 
are four or five, you may multiply by a 
hundred. For besides that some are natural- 
ly more careless than others, they excite one an- 
other, and are all less careful; and while they 


are looking and running about for game, their 
12 
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muzzles are pointing every way. Never for a 
moment allow your piece to be pointed at others, 
or at yourself. Not at others even if you know 
it is not loaded; for they may not know it, and 
will feel unsafe. 

I knew a fine young boy whose father gave 
him a fowling-piece. His mother was concern- 
ed at this; and indeed he was too young, or too 
presumptuous, to be trusted with it. The first 
time he went out with it, meeting with some 
boys, he stopped to talk with them, and leaning 
his breast upon the muzzle, he threw his foot 
over the breach, and hitting the trigger, discharg- 
ed it. He was borne home, bleeding and faint- 
ing, and in an hour or two died. 

Never presume a gun to be not loaded,—I had 
almost said, if you know itis not. Many a life 


has been sacrificed on that presumption. I 
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could show you a certain house having a pantry 
in it the door of which is perforated like a riddle, 
with shot-holes. A boy took his gun from its 
place and snapped it, to show another what a 
smart lock it had. ‘'T'’o his astonishment, it went 
off. And it was well it did no greater mischief 
than to deface the cup-board and demolish a set 
of china; for the charge passed within a few in- 
ches of his aged grandmother who happened to 
be in the room. He had not the least suspicion 
of its being charged, for, not twenty minutes be- 
fore, he had himself fired it off. But it so hap- 
pened that one of the men had, in the mean 
time, hastily loaded it to shoot a hawk, and, 
failing of his purpose, had returned it where it 
was. | 

I could take you to another house where two 


boys, supposing a gun to be not loaded, one of 
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them had the presumption to look in at the 
muzzle, while the other held a candle at the 
breach, to see if he could discern the light; 
when it went off and killed him instantly. 

It is not necessary that I relate such things. 
For who has not heard of many fatal accidents 
from the careless use of fire-arms? Almost 
every newspaper brings accounts of some. 

But I will mention one little incident that af- 
fected me at the time, where it seemed as if 
there was a special interposition of providence to 
avert mischief. Indeed I think there must be a 
very particular providence exercised always over 
children; else, in their heedlessness and pre- 
sumption, they would be hurt or killed ten times 
oftener than they are, in spite of all the vigilance 
of their parents. I often think that were my 


own to do the same presumptuous things that 1 
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did when a boy, I should be very uneasy about ° 
them. Sut we are not the keepers of our chil- 
dren ; there is a higher watch than ours over 
them. Still we must not expect special provi- 
dences to prevent the natural consequences of 
rashness and folly. 

The incident I speak of is this. A heedless, 
hair-brained boy, living with one of our neigh- 
bors, had been set to keep blackbirds from the 
corn with a gun. Returning from the field, he 
met my brother, a little older than myself, and, 
putting the muzzle of the gun close to his breast, 
snapped it. 

“Tt is not loaded?” said my brother. 

“ Yes, it is,” was the reply. 

“Tt is! Why do you snap it at me, then ?” 

“Because I knew it would’nt go—the flint is 

12* 
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so dull. I have been trying it at the blackbirds, 
a dozen times.” | 

My brother snatched it from him, looked to 
see if it was primed, and then pulling the trig- 
ger, off it went ! 

You see how near being killed he was. But 
a kind providence preserved him. And he was 
not only saved from an untimely death, but was 
saved for usefulness and honor, and now fills a 
conspicuous station in the Church of Christ. 

With boys who live near navigable waters, 
sailing is another tempting and hazardous 
amusement. 

It is well to know how to manage a boat; and 
with proper precautions, excursions on the water 
are not to be discouraged. But boys too often 
run great risks in sailing; they are bad judges 


of unsettled weather, and of the force of winds, 
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especially “upon a raw and gusty day.” TI re- 
member some instances of this in my own expe- 
rience, and particularly one, which had well nigh 
terminated in such a manner that I should not 
now have been living to write these lines. I will 
not relate the particulars. ‘There were three of 
us in the boat; the wind was both furious and 
cold, and the waves high, and it was almost a 
miracle that we reached an island, drenched with 
the spray, and the boat filled with water. 

Having my home near the Connecticut, I was 
early familiar with all sorts of craft, from skiffs 
and fishing boats up to large vessels. When 
quite young, I could row, scull, and steer, equal 
toa sailor. And this not only was a diversion 
.to me then, but has often been of service to me 
since. 

When I was a small boy, my father permitted 
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me to make a trip to New York, in one of the 
sloops that plied between us and the city. Being 
fond of the water, it was a great pleasure to me 
to sail so far, and also to see so much of the 
world. As we were returning through Long 
Island Sound, I was so confident that I could 
steer the vessel as well as a man, that I prevail- 
ed on the man at the helm to let me try. It 
was in the middle of a calm star-light night— 
indeed it was so calm that the vessel stood al- 
most absolutely still; except that she nodded a 
little on the drowsy wave, and seemed, like all 
on board, and all the world, to be going to sleep. 
In such circumstances the man thought he 
might safely entrust the helm to me. 

So, stretching himself on the deck, he soon 
began to snore aloud. ‘There were but the cap- 


tain and one other hand on board, and they were 
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asleep below. I thought it a grand idea to be 
sole manager of a vessel in the middle of the 
Sound, and of the night, and that it would be 
something to tell ofi—which you see lam now 
doing. 

I kept a good look out to see that we did not 
run down other vessels; of which there was not 
the least danger; for in such a dead calm, two 
vessels would be as likely to come in collision as 
two light-houses. 

Pretty soon, however, the wind began to ruffle 
the glassy water, and from a zephyr, became a 
freshening breeze. Gib, and main-sail, and fly- 
ing-gib, and top-sail began to fill out bravely; 
and I staggered and pushed to keep the tiller as 
it should be, and steer the vessel right; and 
seeing another vessel ahead, J thought it safe to 
follow her, by the light in her cabin. 
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My only apprehension was that the men 
would wake, and take my important charge from 
me. But they slept on; and I anticipated their 
surprise and gratification when they should end 
their slumbers, and find how I had carried them 
on. 

But, bye and bye, crack we went aground,— 
fetching up, as the sailors say, all standing! Up 
started the sleepers all. ‘ What is the matter, 
and where are we ?” 

The fact was, the vessel whose light I fol- 
lowed, instead of going down Sound, as I sup- 
posed, was minding her own business and going 
into a harbor on the north shore; so that at 
length a low projecting land intervened between 
her and us, upon the shoals of which I run— 
just clearing a well known sunken rock. 


The matter was explained, and the man 
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whose watch on deck it was, suffered a little 
blame. However, when the tide rose, we got 
off without damage. 

Three things may be learned from this: Not 
to trust the winds and go to sleep when we 
ought to be awake; Not to undertake a charge 
to which we are not competent; and, Not to 


follow a strange guide. 


This early acquaintance with boats, as I have 
before remarked, has since been useful to me. 
It has often enabled me to be my own ferry- 
man; and it puts me at ease in ciscumstances 
in which I might otherwise feel insecure. In 
my boyhood, as now, it gave me confidence and 
presence of mind, sometimes, when others gave 


up to their fears; and more than once it ena- 
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bled me to go to the relief of persons in embar- 
rassing situations. | | 

One cannot imagine how extremely awkward 
a person will be, in his first attempts at mana- 
ging a boat. If it rocks and pitches a little, he 
thinks it is certainly going to turn over and 
empty him into the deep. In the fishing sea- 
son people used to come from the inland towns 
to buy fish; and it was rare amusement to us 
boys who were familiar with the water, to see 
them in a boat. They seemed to imagine there 
was some great mystery in the matter, and that 
common sense had nothing to do with it; at 
least they used none. For example, if they 
wished to stop a boat when it was moving on 
the water, and likely to strike against something, 
they would take hold of the sides of it, and hold 
back as hard as they could. They would top- 
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ple and stagger, and sit flat down in the bottom, 
and grasp the sides, or seats, to keep themselves 
from pitching overboard ; and I do not suppose 
you ever felt more astonished at the feats of a 
slack-rope dancer, (if you ever saw one) than 
they would express at seeing me stand upright, 
and paddle or scull, without losing my balance. 

A man wished to cross the mouth of a creek. 
He had seen people row, and thought he could 
do it. So, giving himself a good shove off into 
the stream, he began to row, awkwardly enough, 
with one oar. Of course he did nothing but turn 
round and round. He sought to remedy this by 
rowing harder, which only made him tum 
swifter, till it was enough to make one dizzy to 
look at him. Meanwhile, the current and the 
wind took him out into the river, and he became 


alarmed, still keeping his one oar going, and 
13 
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whirling like a fly with one of its wings gone. 
Solomon says, if the iron be blunt, and he do 
not whet. the edge, then must he put to more 
strength ; but wisdom is profitable to direct. 
This man put to strength enough; he worked 
as for his life: but he wanted wisdom. I hap- 
pened to be a spectator of his distress, and taking 
another boat, went to his relief. 

' A gentleman, quite ignorant of the water, 
desired me to take him across the river. I took 
a sail-boat for the purpose, and, the wind being 
contrary, it was necessary to beat. You know 
what beating is? You make a stride, first one 
way, and then the other, the wind not admitting 
of a direct course. You reach the point in view 
at length, but with a good deal of extra sailing. 
It is like ascending a steep hill by a zigzag road. 


My passenger, seeing me managing thus, looked 
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dissatisfied, and said to me, “ My lad, I perceive 
you are sailing about for amusement. I am in 
some haste myself, and would like to go straight 
over. Beso good as to put me ashore, and then 
you may sail up and down as long as you 
please.” I explained to him, that the direction 
of the boat must necessarily be governed by the 
direction of the wind. “Oho!” said he, and was 
satisfied. How often are we dissatisfied in con- 
sequence of our own ignorance !—as this gentle- 
man was. I believe it is so with two-thirds of 
the fault-finding in the world. There is per- 
haps, some circumstance, some motive, some 
| justifying, or, at least, extenuating reason, which 
if we knew, we should forbear our censure, and 
dismiss our complaining. In regard to God’s 
dealings, it is our ignorance always that makes 


us murmur. 
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I was speaking of the dangers boys incur in 
their amusements. Swimming is another of 
the ways in which they do this, and one that 
occasions parents much concern. 

I would not discourage the practice of bathing; 
it isan agreeable and healthful exercise. And 
it diminishes both danger and apprehension on 
the water, if one knows how to swim. It is 
true the practised swimmer is often drowned 
while he that is ignorant of the art is saved. 
However, for myself, I should hardly feel com- 
fortable in making the shortest passage, or even 
in crossing a ferry, if I could not swim. 

But beware of water that is beyond your 
depth, or wider than your strength will justify 
your attempting to cross. I have myself more 
than once rescued other boys, whose strength or 


confidence had failed them, and they were actu- 
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ally going down. 1 wish that had been the 
worst that I witnessed. It is a dreadful thing 
to see a person drown; or to miss a companion 
who has disappeared beneath the water when 
no one observed him! Grief like that which 
Jacob felt at the sight of Joseph’s coat, has been 
felt by many a parent when the clothes of a 
beloved boy have been carried home to him 
without the wearer. Cedar Lake is a beautiful 
little sheet of water; but I knew a mother who 
could never bear the sight of it, because her 
beautiful boy was drowned in it. 

As in gunning, so in bathing, boys excite one 
another, and in their animated play, are not 
sufficiently mindful of deceitful currents, steep 
banks, and deep places. 

Iam not certain but that boys run greater 


risks on the ice than in any other way. They 
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are so eager to slide and skate that they will 
venture on a pond, or river, when the ice is but 
the product of a single cold night, perhaps, and 
is not thicker than window glass; or they will 
continue to go on it when it has become weak- 
ened by thawing. 

Boys will often dare each other into perilous 
adventures on the ice. They call it tempting. 
He that will venture farthest is deemed the best 
fellow; which is putting fool-hardiness in the 
place of courage, and esteeming indiscretion as 
something commendable. I remember skating 
with a number of companions, one Saturday af- 
ternoon, when there was no school, upon a creek 
which empties into the Connecticut. We follow- 
ed it to its mouth, and out to the channel of the 
river; where, owing to the eddy formed by the 


meeting of the waters, it was not frozen. We 
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amused ourselves with seeing which of us durst 
skate nearest to the edge of that frightful open- 
ing. One made a turn within three or four 
yards of it; another approached a little nearer ; 
a third nearer still; the next dropped ‘a stone in, 
as he turned and passed it; till, finally, one of 
us, putting himself at full speed, curved about it 
so near that his whole shadow fell on the water ; 
which winked and quavered as though it shud- 
dered at his temerity. His skate marks were 
left on the very edge. That could not be ex- | 
ceeded, and so we ceased from our presumptuous 
play,—wondering afterwards, as I do now, at 
our rashness. Such tempting is a tempting of 
Providence. | 

I will relate but one more of these stories of 
the ice. | 

A youth of my acquaintance skating alone 
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near night, on a small river, broke in. The 
water was very deep, and the place wild and sol- 
itary. His first feeling was a shock of surprise. 
Then he made a desperate effort to get out. 
But the ice broke all round the hole, as he at- 
tempted to get on it. He called for help: no 
sound came back to him but the piteous echo of 
his own cries from the rocks whose base was 
washed by the stream. 

Exhausted, chilled, and in despair, he ceased 
- from his exertions ; and, spreading his arms up- 
on the ice, hung dreadfully suspended over the 
gulf that was ready to receive him. He renew- 
ed his cries for help; but still heard no answer- 
ing voice except his own, more feeble than before. 

He thought that he must die. Those rocks 
and solitudes were the last objects he should see 


on earth; those echoes were the last sounds. 
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Then rushed upon his mind the conviction of 
those solemn things which his bible and religious 
friends had taught him. He thought of his sins, 
his neglected Saviour, and an endless eternity. 
Oh! thought he, if I might but live—if God 
would spare me this once, I would not any more 
' put off the concerns of the soul 

Absorbed in these reflections, and remaining 
motionless for some time, he perceived that his 
sleeves had slightly frozen to the ice. ‘This en- 
couraged him to hope he might gently draw 
himself out by them. He made the trial and 
succeeded. 

Thus he was spared, according to his prayer. 
But did he fulfil his promise? He himself told 
me that his solemn impressions wore off entirely 
in a very few days, and the year that followed 


was one of the most thoughtless of his life. 
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You wonder at this, perhaps; but such natu 
rally is the hardness of the human heart, and 
such is the result of promises made to God in 
our own strength, and to which we are prompt- 
ed by no holier motive than our fears. 

However, God, that saved him from the wa- 
ter, did not leave him to perish in his sins. In 
a revival of religion, about a twelvemonth after, 
he was hopefully made a subject of renewing 
grace, and now adorns the Christian profession. 

Do not defer religion to adying hour. The 
compunctions, and alarms, and promises, of such 
an hour are not to be trusted. Of all the dan- 
gers youth incur, this is the most to be shunned. 
Life itself, without an interest in Christ, is a 
state of continual exposure, and ungodliness is 


that which alone makes any danger truly ter- 


rible. 


THE DAYS OF BOYHOOD. 


ITcannot dismiss the Days or BoyHoop 
without a few words respecting the interest and 
importance of that season of our life. Indeed I 
should like to have filled all my pages with it. 
There is an importance attached to the morning 
of life, there are interests dependant on it, beyond 
what any boy, even the most thoughtful and 
best instructed, can understand. Our young 
days are to our later life, what the spring is to 
the year: it is the seed time. As we till and 
sow then, we shall gather afterwards. 


Boys are always wishing tobe men. Then 
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they think they will be strong, and free, and 
happy. They indulge in a thousand day-dreams, 
and build fine castles in the air, which they 
think will become realities in their manhood. 
What varieties and stores of felicity do they see 
treasured up for them in the future ! 

But while you are wishing to be a man, you 
should consider what kind of a man you would 
be. Is it a wise man? a good man? a man of 
thrift and property? Then remember that 
this depends much upon your conduct as a boy. 
A great poet has said, 


The childhood shows the man 
, As morning shows the day.* 


The appearances of the morning generally 
indicate to us what the weather is to be for the 
day; and so, from the character and conduct of 


* Milton. 
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the boy, we may predict what will be the char- 
acter and conduct of the man. 

An old gentleman, a relative of mine, once 
impressed this matter on me in a way that I 
remembered it. He had known adversity when 
young, for his father died and left his mother 
poor; but by force of industry and a good char- 
acter he attained to great wealth and respecta- 
bility. He said to me, one day, “John, when I 
was a boy, as you are now, I used to learn the 
histories of the old men about me. Some of 
them I saw were poor, and some rich; some 
were ignorant, and others well informed ; some 
were respected, and some despised. And I com- 
monly learned that they had laid the foundation 
of their character and condition when they were 
young. Such or such a kind of boy had made 


such or such a kind of man. For example, 
| 14 
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there was an old Mr Shenkins who was very 
poor. He went about in thread-bare clothes, 
with an empty bag on his shoulder to borrow, 
as he said, (for he was ashamed to call it beg- 
ging) a little meat, or flour, or a few potatoes, 
from one neighbor and another, till finally he 
went upon the town, and died in the almshouse. 
They told me laziness had been his habit all 
the way from childhood up. And what a hate- 
ful and pernicious habit that is! He was a lazy 
boy; and besides that, when he grew to be a 
young man, he was vain also, and a spendthrift, 
and a fop withal, as far as his means allowed. 
And for laziness, and pride, and poverty, he be- 
came a common proverb. ‘This, and similar 
cases, made me resolve that J would be indus- 
trious and frugal, and lay by something, while I 
was young and had vigor and opportunity to do 
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50; and as often as I saw old Shenkins passing 
by, with his bag and ragged clothes, it stimulated 
me to work the harder. It is the boy that 
makes the man, John. Look at middle-aged 
and old people now. ‘There is good old Mr. 
Coldwell; how much he is respected! And I 
can tell you what sort of a boy he was; for he 
and I were school-fellows. He was alike dili- 
gent at his books and at his work; and could 
play too, as well as any boy, during the proper 
time for play. He was respectful and obliging ; 
no one doubted his veracity; he was always 
good and cheerful; in short, he was what you 
see him to be now, except that his good qualities 
grew with his growth, and what was amiable 
and hopeful in the boy is become mature and 
venerable in the man. Now, John, I say, if you 


would be a good, and wise, and happy man, you 
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must begin now, and grow up such. There is 


no other way.” 


This wishing and hasting of the boy to be a 
man makes the time seem long tohim. He 
counts up and thinks, Oh! how far, far distant 
is the day when I shall be of age! How many, 
and how slow, are those tedious rounds of time, 
the teens! But I can tell my young friend 
that, if he lives, he will arrive at manhood quite 
soon enough; and that he will then be sensible 
that childhood and youth are not the long sea- 
son he thought they were, but one that goes 
with the speed of wings; and which, however 
well filled up, is by no means too long to fit us 
for the high duties, and the true enjoyment, of 


our maturer life. 
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Ah well, the days of boyhood! With what 
mingled feelings do I look back upon them! as 
you will one day do. They are a happy sea- 
son, naturally. May yours be as much so as 
mine were. How free and joyous was my 
young spirit! How ignorant of care /—that 
rust and canker of the man. How exquisite 
was the pleasure of physical exertion! How 
sweet were sleep and rest! How keen was ap- 
petite; how delicious were the fruits! Every 
prospect was delightful; every sound thrilling. 
Every book—how different now !—was as fresh 
to me as a new creation. The past was a pleas- 
ant dream ; the future a glowing vision. 

Yet, would I, if I might, live my boyhood 
over again? No, except to live it better. For 
childhood has its checks and sorrows also, as 

14* 
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keenly felt as those of manhood; and after all 
that can be said of its felicity, what is it but a 
part and parcel of our mortal life,—of the same 
warp and woof—all, from first to last, a chequered 
scene of light and shade? and who, that has 
passed on far enough to know, cannot say, with 
the wise man, that “childhood and youth are 
vanity ?’ How roving and unsatisfied are its 
desires! How irksome the restraintssit is subject 
to !—especially in the case of the restless and as- 
piring boy. What hardships, often, are the con- 
finement and the toils of the school! At what 
stage of life are disappointments as keen ; deferred 
hopes as sad; griefs as passionate; as in our 
childhood and early youth? Above all, how 
many are our expgsures and temptations, then, ) 


and how perilous our inexperienced way! No; 


* 
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pleasant in my memory as, for the most part, the 
days of my boyhood are, I do not care to repeat 
them. I only wish that I had lived them better. 

And I expect to say the same of the whole of 
life, when I reach its end. If I shall have spent 
it amiss, I shall wish, and only wish, that I had 
spent it better; for it certainly cannot seem de- 
sirable to repeat an ill spent life. But if I shall 
have lived it well, there is a better and more in- 


viting life beyond. 


You that are in your boyhood now are wish- 
ing to be men. 'The wish is natural, and not to 
be repressed. But be careful so. to spend your 
youth that your manhood may be happy. And 
remember that no life is happy that is not virtu- 
ous and good; and that a good life is happy, 


whether we be young or old. The ways of wis- 


atl 
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dom are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
-are peace! But the way of transgressors is 
hard ; and there is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked. 
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